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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


With September comes the beginning of 
school for the nation’s children, and for 
Catholics, the serious question of Catholic 
Education. The three young people on our 
cover represent the major levels of educa- 
tion: Kathy, now entering first grade; 
Marcia, a college freshman; and Bill, begin- 
ning first year high school. The importance 
of their Catholic education is discussed, be- 
ginning page 9. 
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The Legislative Assembly of the Gold Coast, modeled on Great Britain’s House of 
Commons, features heated debates interspersed with parliamentary ejaculations of 
“Hear, hear” indicating approval and “Shame,” the opposite. 
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A fourth along the east border is 
still under British control. 


Africa today is a continent of con- 
tradiction. While liberty and inde- 
pendence for large segments of its 
native population are being sup- 
pressed in the south as in Dr. Malan’s 
Union of South Africa, and in north- 
ern areas such as Tunis and Morocco, 
great strides toward liberty and in- 
dependence are being made in the 
West African British-controlled area 
of the Gold Coast. 





In 1951, a series of strikes and 
riots forced British authorities to 
consent to the formation of a new 
government which, if successful, 


would develop the colony into a full- 
fledged member of the British Com- 
monwealth. Its first Prime Minister, 
Kwame Nkrumah — the mastermind 
behind the protests against British 
rule, was released from prison to 
assume directorship of the new gov- 


continued on page 8 


Students at Achimota College, 

founded by British educators, pre- 

pare for their roles as future lead- 
ers in the Gold Coast. 


ENDENCE 


Young women, too, will share in the 

responsibility for the Gold Coast’s 

future. They enjoy equal rights in 
the professions. 








Disease of the body, however, is far 
less deadly than the fear and supersti- 
tion enslaving the minds and souls of 
a large portion of the Gold Coast's 
populace. The country cannot truly 
progress until the influence of witch- 
craft has been eliminated. 





ernmental experiment. However re- 
luctant British authorities may have 
been to lose full control of their 
second richest colony, they have been 
conditioned by sad experiences in 
Asia with nationalistic movements 
in India, Pakistan and Burma. They 
understood the uselessness of resist- 
ing a similar rising tide of national- 
ism in their West African depend- 
ency of the Gold Coast. 


Kwame Nkruma is typical of many 
thousands of able administrators who 
lead this great African experiment 
of self-government. Many like him 
owe much to the Catholic mission 
schools for their education in early 
formative years. Studies in these 


schools equipped them for higher 
intellectual growth at Achimota Col- 
lege in the capital city of Accra. 


Eventually many, according to their 
qualifications, were sent to England 
for advanced studies. Unlike this lat- 
ter group, however, Dr. Nkrumah 
came to the United States, travelled 
widely in this country and proved 
himself a capable scholar by winning 
several degrees at the Negro Lincoln 
University and University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Dr. Nkrumah’s deviation from the 
usual pattern of academic growth 
uniquely prepared him for leader- 
ship in the nationalist movement 
which does not scorn British tradi- 
tions of goverment but believes 
that new life should be injected into 
them. His familiarity with American 
governmental procedures coupled 
with actual experience as top figure 
in a government modeled on the 
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British state system automatically 
qualifies him as leader not only 
within the confines of the Gold Coast 
itself but in international spheres as 
well. Dr. Nkrumah is internationally 
minded and makes no secret of his 
desire to form a Free Confederation 
with the neighboring areas of the 
West African Coast. Regardless of 
British or French feelings, he is de- 
termined to accomplish this but his 
immediate task of stabilizing and 
strengthening the Gold Coast comes 
first. Once having established a rec- 
ord of governmental responsibility, 
something most colonialists believe 
impossible, the time will have ar- 
rived to look beyond the Gold Coast’s 
borders. 

But the framework of the new 
Gold Coast will not be strong so long 
as large scale disease, ignorance and 
superstition plague the daily lives of 
its citizens. Dr. Nkrumah, while not 
Catholic himself, knows that one of 
his greatest allies in eradicating 
these threats to the well-being of 
his people, is the Catholic Church 
and its hierarchy under the newly 
consecrated Bishop Bowers of Accra, 
whose ancestors were taken from the 
very shores peopled by his spiritual 
flock today. Dr. Nkrumah knows, too, 
that he can count on the patriotism 
and zeal of thousands of native Cath- 
olic lay-leaders to help build a strong 
Gold Coast, truly worthy of being 
the first black Dominion in the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, and commanding 
full respect as an important mem- 
ber in the World Family of Nations. 


vv 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
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A child of five or six can hardly 
be expected to choose for himself 
the type of education which he 
should pursue. It is the obligation 
of the parent to see that adequate 
formal training is made available to 
his child. For a Catholic this respon- 
sibility assumes a very definite and 
positive importance. 


During the eight years of elemen- 
tary school a youngster is exposed to 
many hazardous experiences which, 
if not treated with proper care and 
distillation by both parent and teach- 
er, can become destructive to the 
children who are expected to assume 
the responsibility of a clear thinking 
adult one day. 


Education is the lifelong process 
which trains a person to take his or 
her place in our somewhat uncivil- 
ized civilization. However, if we lim- 
ited the destiny of humanity to mere 
participation in the physical world 
with material accomplishment as the 
highest end, we have lost the True 
End of man. Since the proper goal 
of humanity is the sharing in the life 
of God, we should use the proper 
means to prepare ourselves for our 
part in this supernatural life. Cath- 
olic education on the elementary 
level is the first and perhaps the 
most important step in this prepara- 
tion. 7 

Many parents will object to the 
strict discipline applied by the nuns. 
These people have mistakenly iden- 
tified the proper application of right 
moral standards with an idea of 
forced regimentation. The sisters 
teaching in Catholic grade schools 
fully realize the many fallacies of the 
‘progressive’ ideas of education with 
its aim at giving the student an un- 

One of the sisters greets Kathy on her first reasonable amount of freedom. Rec- 
day at school, and a big day for her, too; ognizing the need for a strong foun- 
it begins her Catholic education. dation in Christian principles of liv- 
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“ho are responsible, first, to Goc 


ing, these selfless nuns who have 
dedicated their whole lives to God 
fail to see the need for exposing 
young, unqualified minds to a false 
freedom which in some cases is just 
a way for disinterested teachers to 
relieve themselves of some of the 
responsibility of the direction of 
young, impressionable minds. Com- 
petent guidance by nuns who apply 
principles of undeniable moral value 
is not regimentation; it’s just good 
rational sense. 

Because the nuns who teach in 
Catholic grade schools are working, 
not for a wage, for they receive 
none, but because of an intense love 
of God and the men He has created, 
their work assumes a far greater 
importance for them than a secular 
lay teacher whose job it is to teach 
and who, too often, lacks the neces- 


Kathy, a bit bewildered as she begins the 

long process of learning... reading, ‘riting 

and ‘rithmetic...and—one thing more— 
religion, four R’s in this school. 


sary zeal which would elevate their 
work to the level of a vocation in 
the strict sense. 

The tender minds of youngsters in 
elementary schools need the love of 
a teacher as much or more than they 
need the cold knowledge offered to 
them in free state-supported schools 
devoid of any mention of a relation 
between themselves and the Christ 
Who shed His blood that they might 
live and know the beauty of life. 

Many other refutable arguments 
against Catholic training for our chil- 
dren seem to pale when education 
is seen as the preparation of man 
for God. Civic responsibility and 
more incidental ends of education 
will necessarily be an integral part 
of a young person’s character if he 
is taught by people who are respon- 
sible, first, to God. vv 


Graduation day for the eighth grade at St. 

Joseph’s school in Trenton, Mich., and for 

many, the completion of the only Catholic 
schooling they are able to receive. 





HIGH SCHOOL 


This time, a high school graduating class. 
Many will immediately begin their careers, 
others will go on to college. 


“We thought he’d be more well- 
rounded,” the mother answered. She 
had been asked why she sent her 
son to a non-Catholic high school. 

“We knew he wouldn’t be able to 
go on to college, and we felt if he 
had to go right out into the business 
world and make his way, he’d be bet- 
ter trained in a public high school. 
You know, being with all kinds of 
students, Catholics and non-Catholics 
as well. He wouldn’t be so sheltered 
there; he’d know what to expect in 
later life.” 

This mother shared an attitude of 
many parents who are only looking 
out for the welfare of their children. 
Certainly nothing is wrong in this. 

But a closer look at the meaning 
of that ‘welfare’ causes the concern 
of these parents to be questionable. 

Certainly they are justified in de- 
siring that their child be adaptable 
to all kinds of people, that he or she 
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It’s not like grade school here. Bill finds 

himself thinking out the principles he 

learned before, his mind asking questions, 
and his teachers giving answers. 


feel at ease with non-Catholics as 
well as Catholics, and that they know 
what to expect in the outside world. 

But isn’t this the child’s “temporal 
welfare” that is concerning the 
parents? What about his “spiritual 
welfare”? 

The spiritual soundness of an indi- 
vidual is the basis of his temporal 
life; it completely determines the 
success or failure, the pattern or 
chaos for that life. 

The spiritual soundness developed 
in a Catholic high school does not 
only affect the strictly religious as- 
pects of a youth’s life. It is, instead, 
the basis of all his thinking, the 
guide for all actions, the determinant 
of his whole life...as a man, a 
Catholic, a husband, a father, a busi- 
nessman, an artist, a citizen, a neigh- 
bor...as a human being in today’s 
world. 

Thus, the word ‘sheltered’ is hard- 


last contact wi! 
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ly accurate to describe the training 
received in the Catholic high school. 
If anything, it could mean only that 
the student is protected from the 
world’s false philosophies of mate- 
rialism, Communism, atheism, and 
all the other ‘isms,’ while he matures 
in the sound principles of his Faith. 

It is rather a training that pre- 
pares him most fundamentally for 
his life “in the outside world, with 
all kinds of people.” 

That the student cannot go on to 
college makes the necessity of Cath- 
olic high school training even great- 
er, for it will be his last contact 
with formal Catholicism, his last ma- 
jor opportunity to equip himself for 
life in a very secular world. 

It is THE time for him to attend 
the Catholic school, and the most in- 
advisable time to attend the public 
school in order to “meet all kinds 
of students... know what to expect 
in later life.” 

For of what benefit is this experi- 
ence to the youth, if he does not 
possess the spiritual maturity to 
evaluate it and deal with it? 

This vital importance of the Cath- 
olic high school is of great concern 
to the nation’s Catholic educators, 
from two standpoints: the apathy of 
so many Catholics to the subject; 
and the lack of proper facilities for 
those who realize its importance. 

Certain of these educators feel 
that emphasis should be placed on 
the high schools, and support con- 
centrated on their expansion, instead 
of some of the effort expended on 
the grammar schools. 

And this movement, this focusing 
of attention on the Catholic high 
school is certainly most laudable, 
most necessary, when we realize that 
for so many, the high school is the — ~ : sete gs 
preparatory school of the soul, for ====an ra ESE é 
life, for eternity. VV = A new experience—beginning high school. 

“Not a kid any more,” Bill says, “this is 


| enti Catholicism serious.” And serious it is, this education in 


his most formative years. 
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First day at college, first day of the years 
in which Marcia will be maturing, intellec- 
tually, socially .. . spiritually. 
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Last year in the United States, 
293,000 students were enrolled in 
Catholic colleges and universities. 
An impressive figure? Yes. But when 
compared to the total number of 
Catholic college students? Definitely 
not, for this figure represents but 
40% of all Catholic collegians in 
the nation. 

Below we list the most common 
objections to the Catholic college 
education, together with the com- 
ments of some of the nation’s lead- 
ing Catholic educators. 


It Narrows the Student’s Outlook 

Catholic collegians do not lose con- 
tact with the world of their fellows. 
They will hear “what others think” 
all their after-lives; and their Cath- 
olic education will provide them a 
sound basis for evaluating such 
thinking. 


It Lacks the Prestige of a 
Non-Catholic College 

Is prestige what a Catholic should 
look for first and foremost? IF he 
has talent and industry he can create 
his own reputation, which will be 
genuine. A degree from a well-known 
college is not in itself proof of a 
man’s achievement. 


It Somehow Lacks Polish 


Someone has suggested that the so- 
called ‘polish’ one presumably re- 
ceives at the ‘name’ schools is pretty 
much “sophistication and sin.” Cur- 
rent reports of campus moral stand- 
ards would tend to agree. 


It Doesn’t Offer a Broad Enough 
Curriculum 
When is a curriculum too narrow? 
When it doesn’t offer college credit 
for cosmetology, agronomy, the art 
of the masseur or of managing a 


restaurant? When it emphasizes the 
liberal arts? 
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s ent to be consistently a Catholic 


The same principle that makes 
the Catholic college so vital has 
brought active attention to those 
300,000 students in non-Catholic 
institutions: during college years, 
youth reaches its intellectual, spirit- 
ual and moral maturity, and there- 
fore more than ever before needs 
the powerful influence of Catholic 
humanism, of Catholic thought in 
philosophy and theology, and of the 
supernatural atmosphere of Catholic 
environment. 

Thus, in 1893 the first Newman 
Club was founded at the University 
of Pennsylvania. Today, with 500 
chapters in secular schools through- 
out the nation, Newman clubs form 
the only real center of Catholicism 
for Catholic students; and served by 
500 priests, it is their function to 
“deepen the spiritual and enrich the 


After a day of classes, Newman Club mem- 

bers gather with their moderators for infor- 

mal discussions, for inspiration, for direction 
in their learning. 


temporal lives of its members 
through a balanced program of 
religious, intellectual and social 
activities.” 

Newman Clubs do not claim to be 
substitutes for the full Catholic edu- 
cation possible in a Catholic college, 
however they do attempt to supply 
the knowledge and practice of reli- 
gion to Catholic students in secular 
colleges, through the Sacraments, 
Mass, Communion breakfasts, 
retreats, instructions in catechism, 
through lectures, study groups, sum- 
mer schools, publications and libra- 
ries, and through the warm and con- 
genial friendships of fellow Catho- 
lics and the inspiring Fathers. 

For the Catholic, college education 
cannot be complete unless it is based 
in his Faith, unless it is Catholic 
education. vv 


Social and cultural events supplement reli- 
gious activities at Newman Clubs. Here, 
two members explain an abstract painting 
to their moderator at a Newman art show. 
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Catholic intellectuals today would do well 

to study St. Augustine, early apologist and 

doctor of the Church who maintained a high 

spirit of learning during an era as tumultu- 
ous as our own. 


Modern education has deteriorated 
to the extent that man’s reason is 
no longer an integral part of the 
whole man. In higher education, so 
much more than in the earlier phases 
of intellectual development, the true 
value of knowledge should furnish 
a real love for actually becoming 
that which we know. 

As Fr. Darcy pointed out, the 
“pure” value of knowledge has been 
forfeited for the sake of “applied” 
or coldly practical learning. The 
modern impetus for learning has be- 
come nothing more than a desire to 
succeed in life. What is tragic is 
that success is measured in dollars, 
in a series of material accomplish- 
ments, not in the degree of intellec- 
tual awareness achieved. 


CATHOLIC Upt | 


Catholics would also benefit from a study of 
Cardinal Newman’s appreciation for higher 
studies as contained in his “Idea of a 
Catholic University,” a work emphasizing 
intellectual integrity. 


A very important distinction was 
made by the English priest and phil- 
osopher between the contemplative 
and the practical in education. The 
difference in the two is one of moti- 
vation. In contrast to the motivation 
of the latter which was stated above, 
the former is illustrated in a student 
who seeks to discover Truth and 
Beauty in a tremendously exciting 
way—actually becoming something 
outside of himself through his know- 
ing it. The thinking person loves to 
know, loves even the process by 
which he comes to know. In strict 
analysis education is the process 
which is the means of a person’s 
development. The question involved 
here is whether or not there should 
be a priority given to any part of 
this personal growth. 


awakening minds to the intense 
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If we are to concede that man 
develops apart from any observance 
of absolutes then we must agree that 
attainment of Absolute Truth is also 
impossible. This would negate the 
proper and sufficient end of man’s 
development. As Catholic educators, 
the teachers in our Catholic univer- 
sities elevate the intellectual enrich- 
ment toward this Absolute Truth to 
the highest level in the overall per- 
fection of man. Only by the recog- 
nition of the necessary relation be- 
tween God and man can the proper 
end of man’s rational nature be real- 
ized. It is because of this realization 
that Catholic education can fully aid 
a person in his growth as an indi- 
vidual. Instead of floundering about 
in a maze of relative values and 
misshapen ends the educator is able, 
through contemplation and assimila- 
tion by both himself and the student, 
to arouse a real love of wisdom and 
knowledge. 

From our earliest experience in 
formal education we are involved in 
the development of ourselves as in- 
dividuals, a process which ceases 
only at our death. The most fascinat- 
ing experience we can have is the 
love of knowledge and the fulfill- 
ment of our desire to know and 
become. Too often a person’s thirst 
for knowledge is stifled because of 
the mistaken belief that real wisdom 
is found only in the formal univer- 
sity training. To love, to know and 
appreciate the inexhaustible caul- 
dron of God’s wonderful, beautifully 
intriguing universe is the natural 
heritage of man. The discovery of 
the beauty of God through knowl- 
edge is our most precious gift and 
we should capture it before much 
is lost to us and we feel as St. Augus- 
tine that “Too late have I loved thee, 
O Beauty, ever ancient, ever fresh.” 


vv 
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The Very Reverend Martin D’Arcy, S.J., 
famous English philosopher, author, former 
Master of Campion Hall, Oxford University, 
and Provincial of the Society of Jesus in 
England from 1945 to 1950. He was instru- 
mental in receiving into the Church many 
prominent English writers, including Evelyn 
Waugh. 

In an interview with CATHOLIC LIFE 
during his recent lecture tour in America, 
Fr. D’Arcy stated that the most remarkable 
post-war cultural development in the United 
States is the current intellectual ferment of 
American Catholicism. (See story.) 





We had been traveling by ship 
for eighteen days across the Pacific 
toward Seattle. Eighteen days with- 
out stopping, and only the skies 
above and the sea below. On the 
morning of the last day, the Captain 
surprised us with the announcement 
that we would approach the Seattle 
lighthouse at exactly 6 p.m. Ten 
minutes before that hour a group of 
fellow passengers and myself gath- 
ered on the bridge to see if the cap- 
tain’s prediction would prove true. 
And to our amazement, at precisely 
six o’clock, through the evening mist 
and glow of the setting sun, we spot- 
ted the flickering light of the Seattle 
beacon. 

There was nothing extraordinary 
in this event. It occurs daily with 
thousands of ships traveling by sea 
or air. Nevertheless it was remark- 
able that after eighteen days’ jour- 
ney we reached our destination at a 
moment determined long in advance. 

But the efficiency of our modern 


by Father Adrian 


industrial and technical systems de- 
pend on just such careful planning 
and direction. Transportation is no 
exception. But what would naviga- 
tion be like if, for instance, a ship 
coming from the Orient would travel 
haphazardly up and down the West 
Coast in search of its port of call? 
What would be the fate of a vessel, 
which merely drifted at the mercy 
of the open sea, winds and currents, 
and failed to arrive at its destination 
point as scheduled? 

The question applies to our lives 
as well. Are we using up our lives 
aimlessly, drifting from one job to 
another, from one task to another, 
earning for ourselves only a dissat- 
isfied existence? Or are we planning 
our course toward a well-determined 
goal and to a contented life? 

After speaking to a Brooklyn audi- 
ence some time ago, one listener 
posed the question, “How can one 
live a happy life in the world today?” - 
Time was short and I could nei elab- 





orate on the subject fully, but my 
answer was concentrated in this 
fundamental thought: Discover your 
own personal task in life and per- 
form it with all the confidence and 
zeal at your disposal. The idea 
stunned my listener. A child of our 
busy, modern civilization, she was 
still confused and uncertain on how 
to use her life. Sincere self-analysis 
has since revealed to her just what 
her personal task consists of, and in 
doing it in a planned way, she has 
attained a good measure of content- 
ed living. 

But it is tragic to see so many 
young people planning their future 
solely in terms of the paycheck they 
expect to earn. They give little 
thought to how they can make their 
lives truly useful to God and their 
fellowmen. Seldom do they even seek 
to know the task God wants them 
to do. This is undoubtedly the reason 
why there are so many unhappy and 
dissatisfied people—and so many 
wasted lives. 

God does not create us merely to 
throw us into the world at random. 
He has planned a universe with more 
precision than the most complicated 
machine ever built by man. Every 
star, every atom has a specific role 
to perform in it. And every man has 
a like obligation. But unlike the 
stars and atoms, humans have a free 
will. They can play the role assigned 
to them or refuse to accept the 
responsibility. What a tremendous 
choice this is! Evidently if one 
chooses to defy the harmony of this 
universe, the result can only mean 
disaster. Contentment in life there- 
fore comes from being where God 
wants us to be and doing what God 
wants us to do. 

Today newspapers and periodicals 
are flooded with articles of advice 
for successful living, how to make 
a “go” of your marriage, how to win 
friends and influence people, and the 
like. But all formulas are similar to 
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the blueprint for a house which fails 
to specify the materials with which 
it must be built. The formulas are 
useless if they ignore the principle 
which is the basis of contented living. 

Recently a well-known women’s 
magazine featured suggestions on 
how to become a good wife. The 
feminine reader was told how to be- 
come a partner, a good friend, a 
considerate helpmate, and a good 
mother. The article implied that a 
faithful adherence to the rules listed 
could not fail to bring about a happy 
and successful marriage. But unfor- 
tunately the most important phase 
of married life was omitted, namely 
the natural and supernatural pur- 
pose of life and marriage. God did 
not enter the discussion at all. Mar- 
riage was simply a natural partner- 
ship. If the suggestions, not exactly 
original with this article, were really 
as wise as they seemed to be at first 
glance, then there would not be the 
alarming increase in divorces, brok- 
en marriages, juvenile delinquency, 
dope addiction, mental disorder and 
many other ailments afflicting our 
modern civilization. 

The journalistic solutions of too 
many of our social ills today there- 
fore are nothing more than camou- 
flaged listings of techniques. They 
ignore basic principles. And just as 
mere technique will not make a suc- 
cessful artist, so mere technique will 
not insure happy, contented living. 

Probably few readers of Catholic 
Life will consider themselves the 
drifting type. But frankly we are 
asking all to appraise themselves 
anew. And in doing that also ask, 
“Are you where God wants you to 
be? Are you doing what God wants 
you to do?” If there has been some 
deviation from the goal determined 
some time ago, get back on the path 
leading to it again. But be sure that 
it is the goal God has in mind for 
us and not just one which satisfies 
personal ambition. vv 





by George Kruchko 
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The serious-looking young man sat 
before the brilliantly lit mirror, peer- 
ing intently as he applied a healthy 
tan from a jar. Down the winding 
stairs, past the starred doors, out on 
the street, people bustled about with 
the charged excitement of a typical 
Boadway crowd waiting for show 
time beneath the marquee of the 
Coronet Theatre on 49th Street. 


This was Broadway, theatre center 
of the world. This was a young man 
from Ohio who dreamed of footlights 
while his friends thought he was a 
fool. This was Jack Mullaney. 

Jack came out of the Army in 
March of 1953, got a job in a factory 
to earn enough money to come to 
New York and fulfill his dream of 
being an actor. In September of 1953 
he left home despite his family’s 
plea, and with excitement pounding 
at his temples he came to New York, 
to the Great White Way. 


Like so many youths who dare to 
live their dreams, Jack had no idea 
of what lay before him, of the re- 
fusals, the hardships, the high cost 
of living in New York. His savings 
shrunk. He used the hot plate in his 
fifth floor walk-up room more and 
more often. But he had faith. 

There is no faith like an actor’s 
faith. His personal faith was bol- 
stered by the many friends he had 
made at the Catholic Actors Guild 
where he went immediately upon 
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arriving in N.Y. There the mid-West 
lad found a home away from home 
... people who felt as he did, who 
shared his faith... his Faith. 
Things got rougher. Jack offered 
his services for clerical work at the 
Guild in order to pay the rent on 
his small room. The Guild gave him 
the encouragement, its chaplain 
gave him the strength of his Catholic 
Faith, just as he would have received 
in his own hometown parish church. 


Soon Jack was playing bit parts 
in TV plays, known as “walk-ons” 
to the profession. He kept pounding 
on directors’ doors, went through 
audition after audition. Finally the 
break came. He auditioned for the 
NBC Television Playhouse and got 
the lead in “Old Tassle Foot,” the 
story of an old man and a young 
orphan boy. Jack played the young 
boy. And he played it exceedingly 
well. “Jamey” with Brandon DeWilde 
followed soon after on the ABC 
television network. 

Encouraged, Jack continued walk- 
ing the pavements, auditioning, try- 
ing to break the magic circle of the 
legitimate stage. Finally it came. He 
won a role... but, let’s read what it 
says in the program for that night 
at the Coronet theatre: 

“Mr. Mullaney is making his Broad- 
way debut in the present production 
(The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker). 
He arrived in New York from his 
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native Cincinnati only last fall, be- 
gan to study drama with Herbert 
Berghof, and won a choice acting 
assignment with television’s Philco 
Playhouse by impressing director 
Fred Coe with his audition. He was 
selected for his present role in simi- 
lar fashion after arriving at the of- 
fices of Producers’ Theatre at the 
precise moment when it was neces- 
sary to fill the part of the young 
minister.” 

We sat in the theatre that night, 
waiting expectantly, hoping for Jack’s 
sake that his part was a success. He 
appeared almost immediately in the 
show, and the laughter-rocked ap- 
plause of the audience at his humor- 
ous presentation set the show on its 
successful course for the evening. 
Were we writing a critic’s review 
we would probably say: “The role 
of the young Episcopalian cleric was 
perfectly interpreted by a young 
newcomer, Jack Mullaney, whose 
sensitive understanding of the role 
sparked the entire production most 
subtly. Young Mullaney is a man to 
watch and hope for in future pro- 
ductions.” 


Just what part did the Catholic 
Actors Guild play in Jack’s road to 
the top? Let Jack tell it. 

“The Catholic Actors Guild was a 
clean, friendly meeting place in the 
rushing and varying atmosphere of 
the theatre. I could always go there 


and meet friendly, understanding 
people. People who had the same 
dreams and same problems that I did. 
I received encouragement from older 
successful members. From those in 
the same stage I was in I received 
the comfort of belonging, of not be- 
ing alone. 

“With it all I got the comfort of 
being with people of my Faith, from 
the Church which through the Cath- 
olic Actors Guild recognizes the 
special needs of people like our- 
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selves, and helps them in any way 
they can. 

“I think I could say the Catholic 
Actors Guild provided the morale I 
needed to keep going; to get where 
I am now.” 


















































































































































































































Just what is the Catholic Actors 
Guild and how does it operate? 
Genial George Buck, its executive 
secretary, best tells that story. 


“It was founded to keep its mem- 
bers, members of the acting profes- 
sion, close to the Church, to meet 
the special ministrations necessary 
to them because of their unusual 
hours of employment. 


“The reasons for the existence of 
the Guild are definite and enduring; 
to care for the spiritual and tempo- 
ral welfare of the people of the 
theatrical profession; to give our 
members an opportunity to under- 
stand more fully the life and prob- 
lems of the theatre and to encourage 
them to bring to their work the in- 
spiring ideals and high principles of 
their faith; to strengthen them spir- 
itually and to encourage a steadfast 
loyalty and devotion to our Ameri- 
can ideals.” 

The Guild was founded in 1914 by 
the Rev. John Talbot Smith and a 
small group of enthusiasts. It has 
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grown from 25 members to more 
than 1200 in the intervening years, 
and has had such great men as 
George M. Cohan and the present 
Gene Buck as its presidents. Gene 
was a partner of the great Florenz 





Ziegfeld, having caught the spark of 
show business while yet a student 
at the University of Detroit. The 
CAG membership lists contain names 
completely unfamiliar to most peo- 
ple as well as such names as Pat 
O’Brien, its 1st Vice President; Jay 
Jostyn of “Mr. District Attorney” 
fame, its 2nd Vice President; and 
Honorary Vice Presidents Bing Cros- 
by, William Gargan, Dan Healy, Wal- 
ter Kiernan and Gene Lockhart. Also 
among active members are Jimmy 
Durante, Irene Dunne, Ruth Hussey, 
Fred Allen, and Rosalind Russell. 


The work of the Guild is support- 
ed by members of all faiths, since 
among the actors there is a wonder- 
ful unity to be envied by others. 
Among the Associate membership 
set up exclusively for these people 
are found such names as Eddie Can- 
tor, Sophie Tucker (a life member), 
as well as Helen Hayes, John Ring- 
ling North and many others. 


The work of the Guild has many 
phases. “Young and inexperienced 
amateurs come in large numbers to 
the offices of the Guild for counsel 
and a helping hand. To these the 
Guild gives sensible advice and use- 
ful suggestions. To those experienced 
in the theatrical profession, the 
Guild is prompt in lending assist- 
ance, both spiritual and material; 
furnishing varied information to 
those seeking it; aiding in the ad- 
justment of personal problems that 
arise; and providing a place of rest 
and relaxation for all.” 


The Catholic Actors Guild is the 
leading organization of its kind in 
the country, and has a heritage now 
reaching into generations. Its young- 
est member is 8-month-old George 
Gumeny, a star in his own right. He 
belongs to the Guild just as do both 
of his parents. We ran into his moth- 
er as she dropped in at the Guild of- 
fices the other day. She was rushing 
home to hubby and little George, but 
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PENNY GUMENY 


graciously consented to chat with us 
in the homelike lounge the Guild 
maintains for its members in the 
world-famed Hotel Astor. She talked 
happily and proudly of the Guild 
and told how in this very room after- 
noon teas were held every afternoon 
during the depression years, with a 
buffet that represented all that could 
be mustered from the Guild treasury. 
Everyone in the profession knew 
they were invited to come to tea 


came East with stars in her eyes. 
She knows year after year of travel- 
ling 40 states with touring theatres, 
sleeping in third rate hotels, yet 
retaining Christian dignity. 


It was in a photographer’s studio 
just over two years ago that a com- 
panion noticed her Miraculous Medal 
and showed her her own St. Genesius 
Medal. The St, Genesius Medal was 
designed by Fr. de Leon, a former 
Guild Chaplain, and was struck and 
is distributed by the Guild as the 
patron saint of actors. St. Genesius 
was an actor in the days of the 
Emperor Diocletian of Rome at the 
beginning of the Fourth Century. 
During a play mimicking the Chris- 
‘ians, Genesius was to pretend re- 
zeiving the Sacrament of Baptism, 
but he received it in actuality and 
proclaimed himself a Christian. For 
this Diocletian tortured and behead- 
ed him. 


Penny learned of the existence of 
the CAG on that day and came to 
tea soon after. And, that very day, 
she met a certain Peter Gumeny who 
was looking for someone to audition 
with him for an NBC play. Penny 
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each afternoon. Our eyes watered, 
imperceptibly we hope, as we thought 
of the great dignity and respect for 
the individual the Guild showed in 
offering its charity...no, not char- 
ity—hospitality, sharing equally with 
their brothers. 

Penny is young, however, and 
knows this as part of the Guild’s 
great tradition. She knows firsthand, 
however, the life of a young actress, 
the hard work that was the lot of 
the little girl from Pittsburgh who 


agreed and Peter got the part, one 
of over 175 parts he has had in TV 
productions. That same September, 
after a summer of “auditioning,” 
they both had feature roles in a pro- 
duction at the altar of the Divine 
Producer. Their wedding took place 
in the Actor’s Chapel of St. Mala- 
chy’s Church, a church dedicated to 
the care of the actors, nestled in the 
heart of the theatre district .. . right 
across the street, in fact, from the 
Coronet Theater on 49th, where fel- 





low Guild member Jack Mullaney is 
now being featured. 

George Francis (named after the 
executive secretary and treasurer, 
respectively) came thirteen months 
later, and at the age of two months 
became the youngest Guild member. 
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“Makes more in one day than we 
do,” commented Penny, wryly, but 
proudly. 

Peter is going with the Helen 
Hayes troupe this year, and Penny 
will take care of little George Fran- 
cis, splitting her time between her 
beloved family and the theatre, and 
her beloved Actors Guild. 

Does the Guild concern itself pri- 
marily with the individual? Yes, pri- 
marily, though it has done many 
things as an organization. It has lent 
a helping hand to the organization 
of the Jewish Actor’s Guild and the 
Episcopal Actor’s Guild. It co- 
operates with the other theatrical 
charities in lending aid to needy 
applicants. 

But, one thing that struck us is 
the positive way the Guild works for 
wholesome entertainment: “Since its 
organization the Catholic Actors 
Guild has been a champion of clean 
and wholesome drama. It has never 
worn the garb of a censor and has 
never assumed the role of a re- 
former.” 

For forty years the Guild has 
worked tirelessly, ceaselessly, mar- 
velously effective and blessed in its 
efforts. 

The work of the Guild extends 
from the cradle to the grave and 
after, too, in the many masses offered 
for deceased members. 
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At Calvary Cemetery there is a 
plot of ground provided for the 
actors by the Guild. It is surmounted 
by a beautiful granite monument 
donated by Gene Buck. On the mag- 
nificent memorial are inscribed the 
names of over 180 Catholic actors 
and actresses laid to rest there. Just 
as the Church through its most aug- 
ust Catholic Actors Guild is present 
with a helping hand at the opening 
curtain in the lives of its young 
members, so does she watch them 
during life until the final curtain, 
and afterwards, too, in the perpetual 
memory of Guild Masses. 

The members and officers of the 
Catholic Actors Guild of America 
deserve the admiration, emulation, 
love and support of every American 
Catholic. Here is an organization 
that works for its members as few 
other organizations in the Church 
do; who in the simple lessons of love 
and honesty taught by their faith, 
have bridged the rifts between men 
of varying creeds and colors, have 
dedicated their efforts selflessly to 
the actor, the actress, the struggling 
young men and women whom God 
has touched with the finger of talent. 
The Guild strives to help them real- 
ize this God-given talent; never lets 
them forget from Whence it came. 





SHADOW OVER INDO-CHIN 


On November 15, 1908, Tsu Hsi, 
Imperial China’s Empress Dowager 
breathed her last. Affectionately 
dubbed “Old Buddha” by Court ad- 
mirers because of her “wise” han- 
dling of China’s domestic intrigue, 
she herself knew that it was a mis- 
nomer when recalling her manipula- 
tion of China’s international affairs. 
She had, however, only proven true 
to the prejudices and policies of the 
proud Manchu dynasty which had 
made possible her rise to power. But 
as if to discredit her legacy to future 
generations, her dying words carried 
this admonition: “I have nothing 


more to tell you, but remember these 
my last words—never again make a 
woman regent and ruler of China.” 
It was probably less a confession of 
feminine frailty than realization of 
the fact, “Apres moi le deluge.” 

“Old Buddha,” was laid to rest 
with an elaborate ceremony which 
later proved to be the death rite 
for the Manchu dynasty as the rul- 
ing house of China. Three years fol- 
lowing her demise, its regime had 
been overthrown. 

The turmoil that had previously 
racked China and continued to do 
so after her death was due to that 





land’s lack of preparedness for the 
impact of the West. And surprisingly 
enough this condition had been delib- 
erately cultivated by “Old Buddha” 
and her Manchu predecessors. She 
and sovereigns before her became 
too accustomed to the awesome obe- 
dience traditionally rendered by trib- 
utary states— with only occasional 
knuckle-rapping needed for recal- 
citrants. For this exalted clan of 
Manchu rulers, known throughout 
the Far East as the “Sons of Heav- 
en,” how the representatives of a 
continent oceans away could so truc- 
ulently defy Imperial decrees was 
just beyond the scope of nature. 
Accordingly the Manchus remained 
adamant in their policy of non- 
recognition of the West, its represen- 
tatives and what it had to offer. Few 
if any effective measures were taken 
to counteract its inevitable growth 
and influence in China or in the 
tributaries beyond China’s actual 
borders. Not even internal unrest 
and revolts such as the Taiping in- 
surrection stimulated by western 
ideals could cause them to stir from 
their lofty pedestal of archaic un- 
realism. They unwittingly set their 
seal to Napoleon’s derisive comment, 
“China is a sleeping giant, let him 
sleep.” Perhaps the Manchus, too, 
being “foreign” despots, feared to 
see China “awake.” 

But even if China had been awake, 
it is doubtful whether it could have 
defended itself against the formi- 
dable combine of world powers which 
has threatened China’s national in- 
tegrity continuously from the early 
19th Century to the present day. 
Literally at musket point, Macao had 
been taken by Portugal, Hongkong 
by Britain, territory north of the 
Amur and later lands east of the 
Ussuri by Russia. A victorious Japan 
in 1895 after the Sino-Japanese War 
demanded the surrender of Formosa, 
the Pescadores and the Liaotung 
Peninsula. Germany appropriated a 


“agrarian reform” movement sink- 
ing its roots while the legitimate 
government desperately struggled 
against a more blatant Japanese 
attempt at aggression. Weaned by 
direct Soviet aid immediately at the 
close of World War II, Chinese Com- 
munism finally succeeded in over- 
throwing the Republic, the remnants 
of which at present reside in For- 
mosa, providentially returned to 
China after Japan’s defeat in 1946. 

Today, from the site of the old 
Manchu capital of Peking, rules the 
Soviet-sponsored regime of Commu- 
nist China. Its top foreign policy, 
aside from wholehearted cooperation 
with Russia, carries the policy of the 
Republic of China one step further. 
But at the same time, ironically, it 
seeks to vindicate the honor of “Old 
Buddha” in areas that were once 
her tributaries. It seems that they 
want to carry on the old Imperial 
tradition of deciding who is and who 
is not to rule in Manchu China’s 
former vassal states. 

The first adventure along these 
lines was its attempted rescue of 
North Korea’s bungled invasion of 
South Korea. South Korea’s brave 
defense backed by U.N. assistance 





Red Manchu ambitions here 
energies were soon diverted to 
areas, more particularly to the 
known for centuries as Annam 


bi: “Peaceful South,” another tribu- 
_ tary snatched from the bosom of 
_ “Old Buddha” by the French in 1884. 
_ We know it today as Indo-China. 
But the native of today’s not-so- 
_ “Peaceful South,” like the rest of his 
_ Asian brethren, has a better com- 
_ mand of history than we give him 
_ eredit for. He is familiar with the 
_ records elaborating French develop- 
- ment of his lands, 


_ without benefit to himself and 


Annamites. He is far from 
_ resigned to the abuses of French 
_ overseers. But awareness of France’s 
exploitation does not necessarily 
make him think more kindly toward 
the Chinese and their record in Indo- 
China. He remembers, but not with 
pride, the Chinese invasions subju- 
gating his homeland for eleven hun- 
dred years ending in 986 A.D., the 
Ming Dynasty invasions and control 
from 1407 to 1428 and finally the 
still unpleasant experience when the 
“Peaceful South” was tributary to 
the Manchu Court in Peking until 
1884. 

Aware of these facts, one does not 
wonder that he should be sceptical 
of the “Nationalist” movement in 
his country which ostensibly would 
remove the chains binding it to 
France, only to clamp them on again 
and put it at the service of the Red 
Manchu leaders of Peking. Scepti- 
cism is in order, for the top cham- 
pion of “Old Buddha’s” cause in 
Indo-China is a native Indo-Chinese 
Nguyen-Ai-Quoc, whose pro-Chinese 
attitude is indicated by his prefer- 
ence to be known in world circles 
by a Chinese name, Ho Chi Minh. 

At 17, Ho left home to embark on 
a career dedicated to the destruction 
of the government in which his Man- 
darin Father took part. After a world 
tour he settled in Paris, and there 


began his impressive list of achieve- 
ments in behalf of the Communist 
cause. At the close of World War I 
he drew up for the delegates gath- 
ered at Versailles a list of Indo- 
Chinese demands for the correction 
of French misrule of his country; 
he founded The Intercolonial Union 
of Colored Peoples and in 1920 at- 
tended the Communist Congress of 
Tours and there voted in favor of 
The Third International. After initi- 
ating several journalistic enterprises 
denouncing French Colonial Impe- 
rialism, he left them in capable 
hands and was soon on his way to 
Moscow for added Communist indoc- 
trination. The next stop on his itin- 
erary was Canton, the hot-bed of 
Communist activity in southern 
China. His close association with 
Michael Borodin, the Soviet’s top 
agent in China, made him suspect 
in the eyes of Chinese authorities 
who by 1927 realized the real aims 
of Borodin and other Communist 
agents so “anxious to help” organize 
a central government for the infant 
Chinese Republic. Together with 
Borodin, Ho fled to Moscow and 
there, probably on the recommenda- 
tion of Borodin, was given the com- 
mission of founding the Communist 
party in Indo-China. After twenty 
years of preparation, Ho returned to 
the land of his birth and under the 
very noses of French authorities at- 
tempted to reunite splinter Com- 
munist groups, each vying for recog- 
nition of Moscow. He did not meet 
with unqualified success and in 1931 
while in Hongkong for a meeting 
with Chinese Communists, he was 
arrested by the British police. The 
embryonic Bolshevik movement of 
Indo-China, deprived of its leader, 
was all but annihilated by the 
French. 


The fortunes of his “Nationalist” 
movement took a turn upward with 
the Japanese invasion of Indo-China. 
He received assistance from the 





O.S.S. to fight the Japanese and the 
pro-Vichy French authorities who 
surrendered without a fight to the 
conquerors from the island empire 
of the Rising Sun. 


This fact of defeat and abject ca- 
pitulation proved to be Ho’s strong- 
est weapon in his fight for “inde- 
pendence” in the years following the 
second World War. Many of Ho’s 
compatriots, indignant over the re- 
turn of the same brand of haughty 
French overseers, now looked to his 
movement with greater sympathy. 
Its numbers swelled in proportion 
to the accelerated attempts of the 
French to regain control of the 
“Peaceful South.” 


No one, however, was hoodwinked 
by France’s concession to the grow- 
ing clamor for independence with 
the establishment of “Vietnam” 
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ruled by the puppet emperor, Bao 
Dai. The true independent Indo- 
Chinese could see through its thin 
facade much too easily. 


On the other hand, he was far from 
pleased by the new developments 
in Ho’s movement as well. It was 
gradually showing in no uncertain 
terms that it was not genuinely in- 
terested in Nationalism or Independ- 
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ence, but instead revealed itself the 
tool of International Communism 
and more specifically the offspring 
of the movement that triumphed 
over China’s Republic and whose 
banners now wave over the ancient 
Manchu capital of Peking. 


Day by day, the pattern success- 
fully used in the takeover of China 
becomes more evident in Ho’s strat- 
egy. His cause screams independ- 
ence, yet the stream of supplies and 
help coming over the Northern bor- 
der proves that proper utilization of 
the same demands direction and 
supervision by the new Manchu 
emissaries. His cause stresses land 
reform but does not trust to the 
spontaneous response and support of 
the people for its implementation. It 
rather assures cooperation through a 
highly disciplined army under Gen- 
eral Vo Nguyen Giap, whose power 
and effectiveness was recently dem- 
onstrated at the conquest of Dien- 
bienphu which was courageously de- 
fended by many crack divisions of 
French troops. 


Thus the true independent is 
caught in a vicious conflict between 
two forces, neither of which guaran- 
tees a self-respecting betterment for 
his country. The victory of either of 
these two forces is not necessarily 
his victory. Both the French in one 
camp and the Red champions of 
“Old Buddha” in the other, have 
committed themselves to perpetuat- 
ing the secondary status of Indo- 
China—as a tributary state. 


Will the free world realize in time 
the tragic plight of the true Indo- 
Chinese independent and take meas- 
ures to assure him the freedom to 
speak his wishes without fear of 
reprisal? Or will it abandon him to 
an out-moded French imperialism 
which since the end of World War 
II has been crumbling in the shadow 
of “Old Buddha’’? 


vv 





brief chapters... 


It is not difficult to write about the for- 
eign missions with enthusiasm, because it is 
a subject alive with the brightest colors of 
Christian history. The challenge to extend 
God’s kingdom in remote places among 
strange peoples has for nearly 2,000 years 
enlisted the heroic and dedicated efforts of 
some of the noblest and most zealous fol- 
lowers of Christ. 


Why not? As the very first sentence of 
“Forward With Christ” (The Newman Press, 
$2.75) proclaims, “The most important prob- 
lem that should interest every truly Christian 
soul is, without a doubt, that of the exten- 
sion of the kingdom of God on earth.” 


But, as Edward Cardinal Mooney of De- 
troit points out in a foreword to this book, 
“The work of extending the frontiers of 
Christ’s kingdom has languished in past 
centuries and even today is all too widely 
thought of as the special task of a small 
group of generous souls... The truth is that 
the work of converting the world and send- 
ing more heralds of the Gospel to bring the 
good tidings of salvation to all nations is 
something which should be of deep interest 
to every thinking Catholic.” 

If the work has languished it is not the 


fault of the original author of this book, 
Father Paul Manna, P.I.M.E. 


This newest edition has been prepared by 
Father Maestrini, U. S. superior of the Mis- 


sionaries of SS. Peter and Paul, and himself 
a missionary with a background of many 
years of service in Hong Kong. The statis- 
tics have been updated, and the language 
of the book recast into modern style. And 
now it is called “Forward With Christ.” 


But the message is unchanged. In 17 
brief chapters the book traces the mission- 
ary apostolate—its history, its present con- 
dition, its needs, its prospects. And all of it 
is spelled out in terms of challenge. For, as 
Father Maestrini declares, “if our Catholic 
young people are not as dynamic in pro- 
moting the cause of Christ as Communist 
youth have been on the side of the enemy, 
the fault is not so much with our youth as 
with our failure to challenge them to live 
a fully Christian life on the highest possible 
level, in all the circumstances of their lives.” 


—James M. Shea, “Catholic Telegraph- 
Register,” July 9, 1954. 
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chilling air, mellowed sun, 
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leaves turning one by one 
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Cae Lae ease 
when summer's done? 


are you death 
with fall to come... 








